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You may feel uncomfortable with the idea if you actually run an 
organisation, but there is a clear message evident from the results of 
this report: we have to 'let go', or 'disorganise'. Otherwise the 
employees that we all need, the brightest and the best, will gravitate to 
more open, more flexible set-ups that fit their values and respond to 
their aspirations. This will present some real dilemmas. 

Ever since Orange was created ten years ago we've talked about a 
bright future. During those ten years we've helped to change the way 
people do business. For anyone who spends any time away from the 
workplace, being without a mobile phone is unimaginable. And we've 
only just begun. 

In the coming ten years mobile voice communications will be just 
one facet of what Orange offers, and with high-speed wirefree data 
communications the transformational potential will be even greater. 
So we have an inherent and vested interest in the way organisations 
evolve. Accordingly, we want to provoke thought and debate about 
the way organisations change, the rate at which they can change and 
the way all of us, not just as employees but as the wider public, are 
affected by those changes. 

We chose to work with Demos because we wanted the widest 
possible view from an organisation that does not compartmentalise 
work, but rather sees it as one facet of day-to-day life that feeds to and 
from wider social, economic and regulatory trends. I'm sure there will 
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be plenty you can relate to. There is much in the report that struck a 
real chord with me. 

But never mind the next ten years, one of the things which really 
hit home was the extent to which business has changed over the past 
ten years. All the time, we are living through a series of small, 
sometimes barely perceptible developments that collectively have a 
huge impact. These changes include the emergence of some 
completely new types of organisation such as the regulators Ofwat, 
Ofgas, Ofgem and Ofcom. These are completely new entities, with 
new employees, which have a marked influence on the way many 
other organisations function. 

No matter what sector you are involved in, it seems as if every 
company has had to become technology dependent. Every organisa- 
tion is now underpinned by an IT infrastructure. The quality of the 
infrastructure has an immeasurable impact on a company's effective- 
ness and the quality of your employees' working lives. 

Two-thirds of business leaders say they have started introducing 
more flexible working conditions for their employees. One of the big 
enablers is mobile computing and telecommunications, but we all 
need a real sense of balance and good judgement in the way those 
solutions are deployed. But is flexible working a good thing? 

On the one hand, mobility can contribute to a happier, more 
motivated workforce. It enables people to spend more time at home; 
pick the kids up from school more often; avoid wasted, frustrating 
hours commuting. On the other hand, we could be headed for a 
backlash. In the UK we work the longest hours in Europe, and the 
boundaries between work and home life are already merging. Tools 
for more flexible working hours could be perceived as a means to eek 
out even longer working hours. So, will people put their foot down 
and say, 'No, enough is enough'? Certainly, the emergence of more 
flexible working creates new management demands, requiring new 
management skills and greater awareness of the consequences. 

In the past businesses went their own way. Shareholders could vote 
with their feet, but other stakeholders just had to put up with it. In 
recent years shareholders have become ever more interventionist and 
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they have become just one voice among many. Today it is the 
employees, not their employers, who own the means of production 
through their intellectual capital, and consequently they wield far 
more influence. If they walk out of the door, they take an 
irreplaceable part of the organisation with them. 

There is also the wider public and a knowledgeable media. 
Consumers know more than ever, they care more than ever, and they 
make their buying decisions accordingly. The media scrutinise 
companies on every front, investigating, for example, value for 
money, health and safety, service quality, and the environment and 
business strategy. Is this simply the start of a trend? Have we reached a 
point of equilibrium? Or is it, in fact, a cycle? 

As you will see, the report possibly raises more questions than it 
answers. Indeed I know that the central thesis, a gravitational pull 
towards disorganisation, is a contentious point. However, the idea is 
to get people thinking and I believe it will succeed in doing exactly 
that. 

As much as anything I think this report emphasises that there is no 
such thing as a state of organisational equilibrium. Instead, we are 
going through constant dynamic changes, deeply intertwined with 
wider changes in society at large. And I for one cannot wait to see 
what the future will bring. 

Mike Newnham 
Vice President, Business Solutions, Orange UK 

November 2004 
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1 . Introduction 

Why organisations matter 



Imagination starts with individuals but flowers in groups, and it 
needs the power of an organisation to bring it to its full 
potential. 

Charles Handy 1 

Love them or hate them, organisations are part of all of our lives. We 
work for them. We buy from them. We depend on them for our 
security and safety, for the clothes on our back and the money in our 
pocket. Some of us own or manage them; others inspect, probe and 
regulate them. 

Organisations enable human purposes to be achieved on a large 
scale. They help us to do the work we could not do alone. We like to 
think of ourselves as living in a peculiarly individualistic age, in which 
we have become authors of our own scripts and need no longer defer 
to the authority of others. At work, rest and play, our lives are 
characterised by unprecedented opportunities to shape our own lives, 
from what we consume, to where we go, to whom we befriend. Yet 
this freedom only makes it more important that organisations are 
there to enable and co-ordinate all these choices. 

That the nation's diet, for example, has become so much more 
diverse has only been made possible by the emergence of a complex 
system of production, distribution and supply that connects growers 
in countries thousands of miles away to the kitchen tables of British 
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consumers. Individualism has made us more, not less, dependent on 
organisations. 

Organisations generate the norms and expectations without which 
our society could not function. They capture the knowledge, the 
resources and the trust that we need to reproduce our lives from one 
day to the next like an effortlessly simple instruction manual. That we 
wake in the morning to find our world much as we left it the previous 
day is the result of the organisations that populate our lives. 

Organisations embody and communicate our values. Organisa- 
tions are an expression of the individuals that work for them or 
consume the goods and services they produce. But they also shape 
their identities in return. The companies we choose to buy from, the 
schools we send our children to, the good causes to which we donate 
time, energy or money, all say something about who we are, and the 
times in which we live. Particular organisations often become 
synonymous with particular moments in history: the East India 
Company, the Ford Motor Company, Coca-Cola, Microsoft, Google. 
In the modern world, organisations are part of what it means to be 
human. 

Organisational life can be a story of aspiration, altruism and 
endeavour. The fictional 'Bailey Building and Loan' in Frank Capra's 
classic movie It's a Wonderful Life finds its inspiration in the 
innumerable real-world organisations that have stirred affection and 
loyalty from their employees, customers and communities alike. Even 
in the most adverse conditions, organisations can be the breeding 
ground for shared values, social cohesion and solidarity. From the 
sprawl of Detroit to the quaint Utopia of Saltaire (the Victorian 
industrial village built by philanthropist Sir Titus Salt), and from the 
glass, steel and marble of the Square Mile to the coalfields of South 
Wales, organisations can be the foundation of enduring civic 
identities and alternative visions of social life. 

Yet organisations can also be insensitive, frustrating, unresponsive, 
painful places, where customers are greeted by the cold, impersonal 
hand of bureaucracy, employees find themselves downsized at a 
moment's notice, shareholders' wealth is at the mercy of managerial 
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whim and citizens' pension funds are rendered valueless by reckless 
stewardship. And from the South Sea Company to Enron, some 
organisations have also come to live in infamy, contributing to misery 
with acts of neglect or malevolence that would probably be 
unthinkable for almost any one of the individuals within them. 

In short, the kind of organisations we inhabit and interact with 
exerts a powerful influence on the quality of our lives. How and why 
those organisations are changing are therefore questions that matter 
deeply to all of us. 

Hyper-organisation and disorganisation 

Over the next decade and beyond, organisations and the people who 
work within them face two compelling, but countervailing forces for 
change. 

The first is what we call /zyper-organisation. From Weber to Wal- 
Mart, the history of organisations has partly been a story about the 
restless pursuit of greater efficiency. About the search for better, faster 
and cheaper ways to make money, sell products or win wars. About 
figuring out how, for a few hours each working day, to order the lives 
of a group of people in the most rational possible way given the 
objectives of the organisation as a whole. 

Rightly or wrongly, we tend to view the last two decades as a time 
when the strength of this force has been unusual, if not downright 
unprecedented. Organisations re-engineered in the eighties, ration- 
alised in the nineties and outsourced in the noughties. Whatever the 
language, the underlying logic has been the same: how to strip out 
unnecessary positions, processes, purchases - and people - in order to 
improve the bottom line, and survive in a competitive environment 
teeming with new, and increasingly transnational, predators. 

The second force is what we call disorganisation. Changing 
expectations of working life place new demands on organisational 
strategy. Employees want more human organisations with greater 
autonomy and flexibility. They want an experience of work that is 
aligned with their values. They want a workplace forged in the image 
of their identities, not a workplace that tries to define them. They 
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want organisations that can let go, and grant them a greater say in 
how things are run. 

What makes disorganisation compelling is that it is a vision that 
until recently many could only dream about, but which is now 
becoming ever more viable at scale. As Thomas Malone writes in The 
Future of Work, 'For the first time in history, technologies allow us to 
gain the economic benefits of large organisations like economies of 
scale and knowledge without giving up the human benefits of small 
ones, like freedom, creativity, motivation and flexibility' 2 

For those who have survived to tell the tale, flattened hierarchies 
have brought employees authority and autonomy, once the exclusive 
preserve of those at the top of the organisational pyramid. Flexible 
working already releases some employees from the nine-to-five grind. 
The relentless competition for talent brings higher salaries for those 
who can command them and the freedom to rewrite the rules of their 
engagement with the workplace. Technology unleashes new pos- 
sibilities for organising work in ways that are more aligned with other 
priorities, from family life to civic duty. 

So far though, the benefits of disorganisation are being distributed 
highly unevenly. A few 'case study companies' have blazed a trail. For 
every Richard Reed at Innocent Drinks who encourages his people to 
choose their own job title, and for every Ricardo Semler at Semco 
who lets employees set their own manager's salary, there are 
thousands of other leaders who would like to follow suit but would 
not know where to start. But in truth, most organisations have sought 
to accommodate hyper-organisation and disorganisation at the same 
time, sprinkling the elixir of greater autonomy and flexibility among 
its most valuable human assets while letting their average employee 
bear the brunt of the competitive winds. 

Disorganisation has the force to unravel or explode the closed 
routines and forms of control upon which organisational security 
and predictability have traditionally relied. It is important because the 
traditional virtues of working for organisations are being under- 
mined. We believe an inherent unsustainability is emerging in current 
patterns of organisation. This is being seen in rising levels of stress, 
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falling levels of job satisfaction and a deep foreboding about the 
future of working life. At the moment these pressures are being felt 
mainly by employees, but in time they will be felt by organisations 
themselves. 

This report focuses on how organisations can learn to carve a more 
sustainable and equitable path between hyper-organisation and 
disorganisation. Our belief is that organisations and their leaders will 
need to recall Reinhold Niebuhr's Serenity Prayer in this task, 'God, 
grant me the serenity to accept the things I cannot change; the 
courage to change the things I can; and the wisdom to know the 
difference.' 

However, we recognise organisational choices, and those of their 
leaders, are not theirs alone to make. They are conditioned in part by 
the ever more competitive and complex environment in which 
organisations find themselves. None of us are, however, mere pawns 
in some institutional chess game. Of course, organisational forms are 
shaped by a complex set of interactions: between historical traditions, 
future imperatives, and the existing frameworks - civic, legal, 
regulatory and political - which set the rules of the game, and shape 
which team wins. But organisational life is not a lottery, no matter 
how much it may feel like that at times. 

By ballot box or boycott, investment or invocation, we have an 
opportunity to shape the way that organisations work, and the 
principles and practices on which they are based. No organisation has 
been granted a licence to operate indefinitely Most depend on 
ongoing processes of renewal and legitimacy that we can directly 
influence, if not control. Recognising that we have this capacity is a 
crucial first step in understanding the rationale for this project. 

Here and now 

Our focus in this report is on the UK where today there are 1,226,915 
organisations - and this figures does not include the many people 
who are sole traders or self-employed. 3 That's around one 
organisation for every fifty people in the UK. Nearly 1.25 million 
batches of headed paper and business cards. Nearly 1.25 million tax 
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returns or financial accounts to be filed. Nearly 1.25 million 
nameplates, business plans and mission statements. The organisations 
in the UK today fall into three broad classes of organisation: private 
companies, public sector organisations and non-profit organisations. 

The reason for writing this report now is that we believe a unique 
arrangement of influences has come together to make disorganisation 
the dominant dynamic of organisational life. 

First, there is a reshuffling of the boundaries between public, 
private and non-profit organisations. Our basic forms of organisation 
have not changed very much since the nineteenth century. We have 
relied on the joint stock company, the company limited by guarantee, 
the chartered institute, the trade union, the charity, the public agency 
among others as platforms for almost all human activity. But we are 
entering a new era when the building blocks of organisational life are 
being repositioned. 

Of course, the old legal underpinnings will continue to exist as 
vehicles for organising different kinds of activity. But their usefulness 
as institutional signposts of the values that underpin them has 
declined. The private sector has lost its monopoly on enterprise, the 
voluntary sector its monopoly on altruism, and the public sector its 
monopoly on democratic legitimacy. 

At the same time the external pressures on organisations are also in 
a state of flux, prompting new questions for decision-makers within 
organisations. These are not new pressures - business has always been 
subject to competition and demands for accountability and always 
had to make the most of new technologies. The difference is in the 
ways that the pressures are combining. Departments might need to be 
downsized at a moment's notice; jobs outsourced and offshored to 
lower-cost centres thousands of miles away; and new regulations 
responded to rapidly. Post 9/11, security has also risen up the agenda 
not just of Western governments but also of companies and charities, 
organisations that have had to change the way they work as a result. 

Another reason is a growing awareness of the negative experience 
of work for millions of Britons today. What the rising profile of the 
dark side of organisations tells us is that the desire for disorganisation 
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transcends traditional divisions of high pay, low pay or blue 
collar/white collar. Stressed executives whose family life suffers as they 
are unable to leave the office feel the wish for a little more 'elbow 
room' as much as manual workers repeating the same task day in day 
out who want a little more autonomy and the facility to develop their 
own skills and ideas. In short, disorganisation is an issue that almost 
every organisation will have to face. 

About the report 

The first step in understanding how to respond to the desire for 
disorganisation is to understand its nature and deep-rootedness. We 
examine changing identities and rising aspirations of employees 
about what organisations should be capable of. We also show how 
these changing attitudes are being played out in practice, through 
demand for flexible working arrangements, changing ideas about the 
types of organisation people would like to work for and changing 
attitudes towards leadership. This is the focus of Chapter 2. 

We then go on to consider the external pressures on organisations, 
which often go against the internal pressure for disorganisation and 
towards hyper-organisation. These are pressures that demand more 
rigid systems of accountability, more regimentation and greater levels 
of centralised control. In Chapter 3, we examine how these factors are 
changing, and the questions they are raising for decision-makers. 

In Chapter 4, we offer a possible typology of future organisations 
to help think through how the tensions outlined in the report might 
play out in practice. No one organisational model will prevail but our 
typology indicates ways that organisations can evolve to 
accommodate their employees' expectations and aspirations. With 
such a vast terrain to choose from, and on the assumption that the 
most visible trends should already be filtering into organisational 
strategy, we have opted to focus our analysis on those types of 
organisation we think could form an influential part of the 
institutional landscape in the UK in ten years' time. They may not 
come to dominate the GDP or labour market statistics, nor do they 
need to in order to be important. But they will send forth ripples of 
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reform throughout the UK's economic and social life as other 
organisations adapt to keep pace with new ways of organising for 
success, attracting and retaining talent and building high-trust 
relationships. 

Finally, in Chapter 5, we offer some conclusions and a set of tough 
questions that every organisation should be asking itself today if it is 
to navigate this uncertain future. Consistent with our view that 
organisational forms are a product both of historical accident and 
deliberate strategy, this chapter frames the choices, which 
organisations and the individuals within them will need to overcome, 
transcend or resolve. 



Methodology 

This report stems from a Demos project developed in association 
with Orange called The Future of Organisations'. The project 
consisted of a number of strands of research: 

O Extensive desk research drawing on a wide range of data 

sources and academic disciplines. 
O Telephone interviews undertaken in September 2004 by NOP 

World with 500 senior business decision-makers in the UK to 

help us understand the pressures that UK business leaders 

are feeling for organisational change. 
O A series of expert interviews with leading thinkers on 

organisational change and trends. 
O Face-to-face interviews with 1037 working members of the 

general public undertaken by MORI in September 2004 to 

add to our understanding of working life today. 
O A workshop facilitated by Charles Leadbeater with ten 

leading thinkers and practitioners to help develop our 

typology of future organisations. This was held at Demos in 

July 2004. 
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Both our research and the analysis that flows from it have been 
skewed towards business organisations, partly because business has 
been the source of so much organisational innovation in recent 
decades. But we also recognise that the story of organisational change 
is about much more than just the private sector, and that businesses 
themselves are increasingly subject to the actions of non-business 
organisations, such as regulators, campaigning social movements or 
even terrorists threatening their premises and personnel. There are 
signs, too, that publicly managed or mandated organisations, for so 
long desperate to mimic the most recent (or even not-so-recent) 
private sector fads and fashions, are now acquiring a renewed 
confidence in the distinctive 'public value' they help to create. 4 

For businesses, understanding organisations and how they are 
changing is a crucial imperative. These are their competitors, 
customers and suppliers. The way that their needs and wants, 
strengths and weaknesses, adapt over the coming years will be crucial 
to their fortunes. A clear analysis of what is happening to 
organisations may not enable them to predict with certainty what will 
happen, but it will ensure they are better placed to anticipate and 
respond to change when it happens. For policy-makers, it is essential 
to recognise that the administrative environment we create is not 
neutral. It is skewed towards particular organisational models rather 
than others. The age when government would have tried to 'pick 
winners' may be gone. But it is still worth understanding the ways in 
which policy and implementation shape organisational development 
in the longer term. And for individuals, it is worth suspending your 
current assumptions about organisational life, and thinking about the 
kinds of organisations you would like to work for, partner with, buy 
from or sell to. 

If we care about the organisations we are going to have tomorrow, 
now is the time to be thinking about how we want them to look and 
feel; what we expect them to do and how we expect them to do it; and 
the investments, interventions and reforms we need to be making 
today to give this preferred future the best chance of unfolding. These 
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are issues with which all sectors, organisations and individuals should 
be engaged. 
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How people power is driving 
disorganisation 



In the summer of 1998 three friends well on the their way to 
successful careers in marketing, engineering and management 
consultancy found themselves manning a stall selling fruit smoothies 
at London's Jazz on the Green festival. On either side of the stall were 
two bins marked 'yes' and 'no', and across the top a banner which 
read 'Do you think we should give up our jobs to make these 
smoothies?' At the end of the day the bottles in the 'yes' bin greatly 
outnumbered those in the 'no' bin. They walked into work on 
Monday and resigned, and Innocent Drinks was born. 

A jazz festival seems the perfect birthplace for a company that has 
made improvising around the conventions of organisational life its 
driving principle. Its workplace culture is defined by informality, 
with its three founders leading by example by taking the job titles 
'Boss Hog', 'Chief Squeezer' and 'Top Banana'. The workspace 
abounds with bean bags, table football and baby photos. A personal 
touch to people management goes far beyond a strict first-name 
terms policy to include experience days such as a bungee-jumping 
excursion for employees reaching certain performance targets; a 
scholarships scheme to enable employees to fulfil a personal 
charitable or educational goal; a £2000 'baby bonus'; and an extra 
five days holiday for newly-weds. This commitment to values and 
human scale are embedded in corporate ethics, with a high 
proportion of profits donated to charity and the establishment 
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of the Innocent Foundation to support NGOs worldwide. 

Innocent is a company that is very serious about play Customers 
are invited to call the company to have a chat or suggest recipe ideas 
on its 'banana phone', and to drop by the HQ at Fruit Towers in West 
London to say hello or take a tour. Friday beers, cheese and wine 
evenings and company picnics litter a packed social calendar, the 
highlight of which is probably the free annual two-day Fruitstock 
festival the company puts on in London's Regents Park as a tribute to 
its origins. 

But its playfulness also extends to its subversion of traditional ideas 
about hierarchy, with great emphasis placed on giving all employees 
the freedom to innovate and use their initiative. Maintaining the 
small-business feel as the company expands is an article of faith for 
co-founder Richard Reed: 'You see a very direct link between your 
efforts and your output, which is incredibly rewarding; you feel 
genuinely proud of what you make and of seeing staff deliver after 
they are given responsibility' 

The company's record speaks for the success of this approach. 
From 1998 to 2003, just one employee left the company. Since then, 
the organisation has snagged 30% of the £70m smoothie market, won 
the National Business Awards for People Development in 2002, been 
finalists for the 2003 Outstanding People Development award, and 
won the 2004 Employer of the Year award. 

Innocent's success seems to turn the principle that nice guys finish 
last on its head: 'In business, we are ruthlessly nice,' says Reed. 'We are 
a pretty naive bunch of people, employing people like us - people 
who would never work for a tobacco company - and that just keeps 
working in our favour.' But it also shows that for companies that can 
master the art of disorganisation, the rewards - material and 
emotional - can be very impressive. 

In this chapter, we show why Innocent is not an isolated 
experience, but simply one expression of a more widespread cultural 
shift occurring to a greater or lesser degree across many organisations 
in the UK. To understand what this shift means for organisations, we 
need to understand both its underlying logic and the various ways in 
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which this is beginning to find concrete expression in organisational 
structures, cultures and practices. 
We focus on three areas: 

O individualism and identity 
O flexibility and human scale 
O leadership and participation. 

Individualism and identity 

Nowadays, we take it for granted that we live in a more individualistic 
society than we did 50 years ago. The Dunkirk spirit of collective 
endeavour, sacrifice and solidarity has given way to much more 
footloose and fragmented identities. 

Affluence and the expansion of educational opportunity have 
weakened although not dispelled the impact of social class on life 
chances and professional pathways. Large-scale post-war immigration 
has created a greatly more diverse society, simultaneously both 
solidifying some ethnic identities and diluting others. A great social 
and political movement has helped transform the lives of women by 
challenging the expectations projected on to their lives by earlier 
social conventions. Compared to their grandmothers, women today 
have far more opportunities to participate fully in education, work 
and community; no longer are their lives simply defined by a 
responsibility for household and family life. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, around five million women worked, making up 
29% of the total workforce. By 2000 the figure had risen to 13 million, 
representing 46% of the total workforce. 5 Women's membership of 
community associations more than doubled between 1959 and 1990, 
rising by 127% compared to just 7% growth for men. 6 Expectations 
about personal lifestyle choices, from marriage and family life to 
sexual orientation, have become much less pronounced. 

Ideas of 'career' are shifting too. The Office sitcom manager David 
Brent sums up the way things worked in the twentieth century better 
than most, 'You grow up, you work half a century, you get a golden 
handshake, you rest a couple of years and you're dead.' In the twenty- 
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first century this will no longer be the case. Demographic change is 
destabilising traditional notions of identity in relation to career 
structure, so that people increasingly have a number of 'mini-careers' 
retraining and reskilling throughout their working lives. 

All of this has had a dramatic impact on organisations. Wholesale 
shifts in the structure of the economy and the labour market have 
disrupted many traditional affiliations to class, vocation or 
community. Between 1950 and 2000, the proportion of the working 
population employed in distribution and services more than doubled, 
and now accounts for 70% of the workforce. Manufacturing, by 
contrast, now provides only 16% of employment compared to nearly 
40% in 1950. 7 Where once people might have defined themselves 
through working in the mines or shipyards, trade union membership 
or participation in associated community organisations, the rise of a 
service-based economy has afforded far fewer sources of common 
identity. 

The growth of individualism has been accompanied by the rise of a 
set of 'post-materialist' values 8 as people move beyond what Charles 
Handy, in a reference to a traditional African expression, describes as 
the lesser hunger for the things that sustain life towards the greater 
hunger for an answer to the question 'why?' 9 

Pat Kane writes about 'players' who are more interested in a 'play 
ethic' than a work ethic: 



This is 'play' as the great philosophers understood it: the 
experience of being an active, creative and fully autonomous 
person. The play ethic is about having the confidence to be 
spontaneous, creative and empathetic across every area of your 
life - in relationships, in the community, in your cultural life, as 
well as paid employment. It's about placing yourself, your 
passions and enthusiasms at the centre of your world. 10 

At its most extreme this is embodied in highly paid, highly educated 
citizens of nowhere but everywhere - people variously known as 
'post-modern professionals', 'global nomads', or what Robert Reich 
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calls the 'symbolic analysts'. 11 Richard Florida has documented the 
rise of a creative class whose skills in knowledge-based, high value- 
added industries are accompanied by a taste for vibrant, bohemian 
and diverse social and cultural environments, with a great 
competitive advantage accruing to the cities able to offer them. 12 

In our conversations with organisational leaders we heard on 
several occasions that they believe people are increasingly making 
choices about which organisation to work for not just on the basis of 
the pay packet but also for its values, ethics and the sense of meaning 
the job might offer. We were told that in graduate recruitment 
interviews the questions that now often come back from the 
interviewee is as likely to be 'What is your policy on climate change?' 
as 'How much will I start on?' 

In our NOP survey, over the next five to ten years, 48% of business 
leaders expected employees to increasingly ask to be involved in 
corporate social responsibility (CSR) activities such as improving the 
environmental impact of the business, volunteering in the commun- 
ity or corporate charitable giving. The demand was expected to be 
higher in large companies - in companies with over 500 employees, 
76% thought it was likely that employees would ask to be involved. 

What these shifts in identity indicate is that organisations will need 
to adapt to a greater extent to the values of their employees in order 
to retain talent. They will need to give them greater choice in the way 
that they work and greater ability to personalise their experience of 
work. 

Flexibility and human scale 

If 'play' is becoming a defining value of how work should feel, 'craft' is 
perhaps emerging as the value upon which it should be structured. 
This is the case both literally and figuratively. Literally, in that one of 
the hallmarks of disorganisation is a yearning for the human scale 
that accompanied pre-industrial age patterns of working life; and 
figuratively, in that it symbolises the desire for individuals to craft 
their work in more flexible ways that are supportive of other 
commitments to family or community. 
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The latent desire for work and organisations more compatible with 
'craft' is a backlash against the complexity, speed and pressure of 
modern working life. Fed up with work swamping any chance of 
work-life balance, employees opt for more life, less work in a decisive 
way Whether it is the string of books and TV shows that follow 
working families giving up on the rat-race, the emergence of 'slow 
food' or the word 'downshifting' entering the popular lexicon, we 
want our experience of life to be authentic, not just in the sense of the 
word as the opposite of superficial, but in the sense of the 
etymological roots it shares with the word 'author'; we want to be 
authors of our own lives. But our organisations have yet to adapt, 
seeming big and impersonal compared to our ideal of working life. 

In our MORI poll of the general public we found nearly one in five 
employees in the private sector would like to work for a smaller 
organisation. Perhaps this is a symbol of the desire for smaller, more 
human scale places to work. A quarter of workers in the public sector 
feel this. The desire to work for smaller organisations is concentrated 
in the AB social grouping where 27% would rather work for a smaller 
organisation rather than in the C2 or DE groupings where 17% and 
14% would like to work for smaller organisations respectively. It also 
seems more men than women (15% compared to 10%) would like to 
work for larger organisations. 

The age group where the desire to work for smaller organisations is 
strongest is among 45-54-year-olds where 25% across all sectors 
would like to work for smaller organisations. This is the generation at 
the leading edge of the shift away from the traditional twentieth- 
century career structure. 

Desire to work for 'human scale' organisations may also have 
something to do with the level of management of employees. When 
we asked our NOP sample of business leaders whether they would 
like to work for a smaller or larger organisation, 71% said smaller 
compared to only 7% who would like to work for a larger one. 
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Case study: WL Gore 

WL Gore is a company that makes waterproof jackets. It also makes 
parts for satellites and cardio-surgery and is a world leader in the 
dental floss market. In 2002 its sales reached $1.4 billion. But 
perhaps most impressive of all is that it has done this with no 
managers, secretaries or employees. 

Instead, it has a global network of 6000 associates, which own 
the company between them. There is no strict management 
hierarchy - leaders arise naturally, but only when others agree to 
follow. All associates have one to three 'sponsors', performing 
different roles - helping a new associate get started on the job, 
advocating that the associate gets credit and recognition, and 
making sure the associate is fairly paid. Salaries are decided by 
'compensation committees', with members of an associate's team 
scoring their performance over the year. All in all, these 
mechanisms make the company appear very different from 
standard multinational manufacturers. 

But this so-called 'lattice' method of organisation, claims founder 
Bill Gore, is 'underlying the facade of authoritarian hierarchy' in 
every company. His plan was to expose the process by which he 
felt the real work gets done.'Most of us delight in going around the 
formal procedures,' he says, 'and doing things the easy way.' Or, as 
one Gore employee puts it, 'Why go to someone with a title when 
you can go to someone with an answer?' The lack of traditional 
structures help to create an atmosphere of freedom, one of WL 
Gore's key mantras.'Freedom is the source of innovation, invention, 
trying new things, and bringing about change and new projects,' 
preaches Gore. 'It is crucial to the long-term success of an 
enterprise.' 

Key to the notion of freedom is that teams organise themselves. 
But Gore noticed that as a plant became large, this simply stopped 
being possible/This begins to happen somewhere in the range of 
150-200 people,' he reckons. 'At about this number you begin to 
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hear conversations change from we decided, we did, or we 
planned, to they decided, they told us. That is the signal that the 
organisation is not together.' So WL Gore now has a policy whereby 
its plants are only built to hold about 150 people. As the workforce 
naturally expands it starts to get uncomfortable, and when a group 
reaches over 200 it is split into two. 'From an accounting point of 
view this breaking up is always a stupid thing to do,' concedes 
Gore, '[and] a team of 150 can't afford certain resources that in 
high-tech operations you need.' To solve this problem, they use 
factory clustering, where as many as a dozen separate plants are 
located within a 10-mile radius. Gore has no doubt that any 
difficulty is worth it: 'I suppose there are high capital investment 
enterprises where it just isn't feasible to do this. It's too bad, 
because it is a waste of the human resource to fail to do this.' 

These teams are encouraged to get to know one another. 
Individual emails and memos are discouraged, with the philosophy 
being that it's better to go and talk to the person face to face. It's 
very clear that this small team style makes it a great place to work - 
recently WL Gore was voted top in 'The Sunday Times 100 Best 
Companies to Work For'. In it 86% of staff said they believe they can 
make a difference at the company - 85% 'just love working for 
Gore'. It seems no coincidence that the self-organising team 
structure has produced both an enjoyable working atmosphere 
and economic prosperity. For Gore, it is undoubtedly the key: 'Our 
success, our very survival, depends on having created a society, a 
family, of teams.' 



'Craft' - in the sense of flexibility and designing our organisations 
around individual needs - is being driven in large part by equality 
movements. Foremost is the changing role of women in the workplace. 
Make no mistake, the glass ceiling is intact: women make up only 23% 
of the senior echelons of the civil service, only 9% of senior positions in 
British businesses and are still paid 19% less than their male 
counterparts in the UK. 13 But as women make up a larger proportion 
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of the workforce, fewer and fewer traditionally male dominated 
sectors and organisations can remain in the diversity dark ages. 

Helen Wilkinson has termed this the 'genderquake' and says that as 
women have entered the workforce there have been implications for 
the way organisations are structured: 

Organizationally . . . business is becoming more feminine. And 
it's not just the talk about family-friendly companies, flexible 
scheduling, or mentoring, all of which are targeted at female 
workers. Rigid hierarchies of control are giving way to 
management styles that combine tough control over some 
functions with much looser, more team-based approaches. 1 * 

The trend is set to continue as more and more organisations realise 
the benefits of gender diversity As Wilkinson says: 

More and more, success at work depends on traditional 
feminine attributes, like flexibility and dexterity. Today's work- 
place values team-based networking and interpersonal skills. 
Skills that historically have been necessary to thrive in the 
private sphere — skills like conflict resolution, communications, 
and juggling - have suddenly acquired a premium in the public 
sphere. And as women have moved into the labour force, from 
the private to the public sphere, they've taken these skills with 
them. 15 

The next diversity quake could come from the disability movement. 16 
There are over ten million disabled people in the UK, one million of 
whom would like to work but are currently unemployed - the so- 
called 'missing million'. 17 The Government and disability movement 
are attempting to change this. The final sections of the Disability 
Discrimination Act came into force in October 2004, which means 
that all employers must make 'reasonable adjustments' to ensure their 
workplaces are accessible to disabled people. On the surface, this 
could be interpreted as just providing ramps up to the entrances of 
office blocks. But more enlightened employers are realising the 
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benefits of offering personalised solutions for disabled employees, 
giving them flexibility as to where, when and how they work. 

In our survey of UK business leaders, a majority (59%) thought 
flexible working (such as varying working hours, the ability to work 
from home or being able to take unpaid leave for personal reasons) 
would become more prevalent in their organisations in the future. In 
large companies with over 250 employees, over 80% said they had 
introduced flexible working already and intend to extend the 
arrangements in future. 

Their reasons for introducing flexible working seem clear: 85% say 
that flexible working increases job satisfaction, with an even larger 
percentage agreeing in large companies. There are conditions though 
- 97% agreed with the statement that flexible working requires trust 
between organisation and employee. 

When we asked business leaders how many workers they thought 
would ask for more flexible working in the future, they suggested that 
they thought one in four workers would be likely to increasingly 
demand it. In those companies that already offer flexible working, 
leaders thought demand would be even greater (32% demand within 
those companies who are using flexible working against 16% demand 
within those who do not), suggesting that once it has been tried, the 
benefits of flexible working are obvious and thus demand increases. 

It seems that demand for flexible working lags behind the 
perceived benefits: while 81% think that flexible employment benefits 
both the company and its employees and 59% said they were likely to 
introduce flexible working in the future only 51% expect actual 
demand from employees to rise. 

Technology is also playing an important role in enabling us to craft 
our own experience of work. The history of organisation is in part a 
history of competing ways of arranging and sequencing sets of tasks 
in the most efficient, effective or profitable way. Just as Ford's per- 
fection of the assembly line enabled it to outperform its competitors 
in the first half of the twentieth century, so Toyota's system of 
continuous improvement and just-in-time production enabled it to 
keep costs and inventory levels down and profits up in the 1980s. 
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Today, advances in technology, communication and manu- 
facturing mean that the traditional barriers between demand and 
supply, between consumer and producer, are themselves being broken 
down. Mass production is giving way to mass customisation, with 
consumers themselves participating in the production of goods and 
services. Leading PC manufacturer Dell offers its customers 16 
million possible configurations and does not begin to assemble a 
machine until it has detailed instructions from each individual 
customer. 

This technologically enabled flexibility and customisation can also 
increasingly be applied to employees. Technology is enabling 
collaboration and co-ordination to be achieved at a distance, no 
matter whether employees are at home, in the office or on the move. 
In our survey of business leaders, 91% of those questioned believed 
that new technologies would be important drivers of organisational 
change over the coming years. The vast majority of them (88%) saw 
technology as an opportunity rather than a threat. Of the sample, 
60% agreed the workplace of the future would involve less face-to- 
face interaction. 

Leadership and participation 

The third expression of disorganisation is a loosening of traditional 
configurations of power and authority, including changing ideas and 
practices surrounding leadership. 

Frederick Taylor's principles of 'scientific management' - 
decomposing processes into their constituent parts, removing or 
redesigning parts that do not add value and putting the organisation 
back together again - dominated understanding of industrial 
processes for much of the last century. Then in the 1970s and 1980s, 
'management' gave way to 'leadership', reflecting a change from a 
bureaucratic emphasis on doing things better to a new emphasis on 
doing better things. This in turn reflected the growing realisation that 
organisations of every stripe exist in an uncertain and unstable 
operating environment. This requires senior personnel who have the 
vision to anticipate or even precipitate changing currents, to help 
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their organisations adapt, and to refresh and retell their organisa- 
tional narratives and stories in light of changing circumstances. 

This emphasis on leadership over management, particularly in 
Anglo-Saxon economies, has been one reason for the growing 'cult of 
the chief executive officer' (CEO), with senior executives receiving 
vast remuneration on the basis of some (questionable) assumptions 
about the relationship between executive talent and corporate 
performance. Fortunately the days when 'leadership' meant 
developing faster and more efficient ways of firing people are gone. 
This was embodied in (often American) business leaders such as 
'Chainsaw' Al Dunlap, who once posed on a magazine cover wielding 
a machine gun to show his take-no-prisoners attitude to leadership, 
or Jack Welch, who built GE into one of the world's most successful 
companies using the principle of firing the 10% of his managers who 
performed least well each year. 

But as Joel Bakan, author of The Corporation, puts it, 'These men 
now seem like barbarians, uncouth and uncool, as ridiculous as their 
red suspenders. Today's leading CEOs cultivate compassion and seem 
genuinely concerned about how their corporations' actions affect 
social and environmental interests, not just their stockholders.' 18 So 
the cult of the CEO has not gone away, but it has learned that 
ruthlessness is not a characteristic that either employees, or for that 
matter shareholders, always value. 

But how is leadership changing now? When we asked our sample 
of business leaders to predict where future CEOs of UK companies 
would come from, 60% of them thought they would come from 
outside the UK, of which 31% of them thought they would come 
from Europe, 16% from Asia and 13% from North America, 
compared to 40% who thought they would come from the UK. 

In our survey, 61% of business leaders thought that senior 
positions in their companies were currently more likely to be held by 
older rather than younger people. However, 45% of these people 
thought this was likely to change within the next five to ten years, so 
that younger people increasingly take up senior positions. Moreover, 
33% of business leaders expect their organisations to become less 
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hierarchical in the coming two years as opposed to only 25% who 
thought they would become more hierarchical. If our sample is to be 
believed, leaders will become younger, more diverse in terms of their 
background and will have to be more able to operate in less 
hierarchical settings. 

Some commentators suggest they may even have to be able to 
operate in organisation democracies. The 'hyper-organised' way of 
taking decisions was to make them centrally and impose them locally. 
But could hierarchy break down altogether? Could organisations, 
particularly businesses, change their governance so that employees, 
rather than managers, decide? On one level this is about leaving 
decisions to front-line staff and not interfering in operational 
decisions, but at its most extreme this might mean employees voting 
on strategic decisions such as the pay of senior managers. We're quite 
used to business organisations being subject to shareholder democracy 
through votes on major decisions and at annual general meetings, but 
will they increasingly be subject to employee democracy? 

The benefits for businesses of democracy have been extolled by 
Lynda Gratton in her book The Democratic Enterprise 19 and even 
further by MIT professor Thomas Malone, who sees a revolution 
brewing in the way employees are involved in setting the strategy of 
their employers in his book The Future of Work. 

We are at the early stages of ... a revolution in business - that 
may ultimately be as profound as the democratic revolution in 
government . . . Once again, the result will be a world in which 
people have more freedom. A world in which power and control 
in business are spread more widely than our industrial-age 
ancestors would have ever thought possible. A world in which 
more and more people are at the centre of their own 
organisations. 20 

In this environment, social networks will become an increasingly 
important way of understanding and operating within organisations. 
While no longitudinal data exists to show how connected people are 
within their own organisations, our MORI questionnaire showed 
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inequalities in the number of people that different social groups 
know on first name terms in their organisations. One group that 
stands out are 35-44-year-olds, where 22% of them claim to know 
over 100 people on first name terms in the organisation they work 
for. This is more than double the proportion of working 15-24-year- 
olds who claim to know the same number and also double the 
proportion of working 55-plus-year-olds who claim to know over 100 
people. So just working for longer is no guarantee of having stronger 
social networks at work. 

The question all this raises is that if the case for disorganisation is 
so compelling, what holds organisations back? It is to this question 
that we now turn. 
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Why external pressures hold 
disorganisation back 



In the late 1860s the city of New York began construction of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Submerged in special construction capsules called 
'caissons' sunk deep in the riverbed of the Hudson for hours on end, 
workers quickly began to complain of muscular pain and cramped 
joints, as well as disorientation, headaches and dizziness. In 1880, 
French physician Paul Bert noticed that the symptoms of 'caisson 
disease' - or what workers had dubbed 'the bends' because of its effect 
on their limbs - were identical to those experienced by deep-sea 
divers. 

His insight paved the way for a new understanding of the effect of 
major changes in pressure on the internal biochemistry of the human 
body. Overly rapid decompression, caused when someone submerged 
underwater ascended to the surface too quickly, was responsible for a 
range of physiological complaints. In the most serious cases, when 
bubbles of air formed in the blood (similar to the moment when a 
bottle of fizzy drink is opened) the effects could be fatal. Divers the 
world over are now taught to decompress in stages to give their bodies 
time to adjust to the changes in pressure. 

To understand why the logic of disorganisation has not yet been 
embraced more fully, we need to recognise that many organisations 
today face their own version of 'the bends'. Confronted with the 
massive pressure exerted on them by their external environment, 
most find it a difficult enough struggle to maintain their internal 
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coherence as it is and view such radical changes in their internal 
cultures and values systems as profoundly risky. 

Here we focus on three important external pressures: 

O intensifying competition, both from home and abroad; 
O the growing demand for accountability, which often 

manifests itself in new regulation and legislation; 
O growing concerns about global security, which put into 

question the responsibility of organisations for the safety 

of their employees. 

If disorganisation is to be sustainable, the pressure from within - 
from employees - needs constantly to be balanced against these 
external pressures. If it is not balanced properly, the implications will 
rebound eventually on the organisation's performance, but first they 
will affect the welfare of employees. 

During the 1990s, while the pressures for disorganisation were 
growing, so were signs of employees having even less autonomy and 
control over their working lives. This was a period in which job 
satisfaction steadily declined. In the British Household Panel Study 
(BHPS), when asked the question: 'All things considered, how 
satisfied or dissatisfied are you with your present job overall?' the 
average score fell steadily from 1991 to 2002. And numerous other 
surveys show the percentage of employees who are Very satisfied' 
with their jobs falling over the same period. 21 

As Professor Francis Green of the University of Kent says of 
working life in 2004: 

People feel that they have to work harder - not just longer hours, 
but more intensively. They feel they are on the go all day and 
that contributes to more stress. And they are recording that they 
have less control over their daily tasks. There are more targets, 
more rules, less trust. 22 

According to Madeleine Bunting it is the working culture of many 
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organisations in the UK that is sick. In her book Willing Slaves she 
points to statistics showing British full-time employees work the 
longest hours in Europe (an average of 43.6 hours a week compared 
to a European average of 40.3) and that those figures are rising. 
Between 1998 and 2003 the British average went up 0.7 hours. 
Bunting blames this on what she calls our 'Overwork Culture' which 
is particularly prevalent among 30-39-year-olds where a fifth of 
workers are working over 60 hours each week. 23 

Robert Taylor who led the Economic and Social Research Council's 
(ESRC) Future of Work Programme - a comprehensive review of 
working life in the UK undertaken in 2002 - also paints a bleak 
picture: 

Today's world of work is much less satisfying to employees than 
the one they were experiencing ten years ago. It has also grown 
more stressful for all categories of employees without exception — 
from senior managers to manual workers. Most people say they 
are working much harder in intensity and clocking on for 
more hours of work than in the recent past. They may not 
be so discontented with their lot that they are in the mood 
for outbursts of militancy but it would be the height of 
complacency to ignore or underestimate the central message that 
suggests a marked decline has taken place in levels of worker 
satisfaction. 2,1 

Another ailment of modern organisational life is a feeling of 
disconnection between employees and their superiors. Our own 
research with MORI suggests nearly one in five (18%) people 
working in large organisations in the UK say they never have a 
conversation with their boss's boss. Nearly a quarter of people (23%) 
say they have a conversation with their boss's boss less than once a 
year. This points to the exclusion of a significant group of UK 
employees from having any chance of influencing the future of the 
organisations they work for. 

And to see how deep dissatisfaction goes you only have to take a 
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look at cultural reference points. The 1990s was the decade of Dilbert. 
More recently, of course, there's The Office, Ricky Gervais and 
Stephen Merchant's comic masterpiece set in the fictional Slough 
regional office of Wernham Hogg paper products. It's funny, sure, but 
it is also deeply unsettling for the majority of managers in the UK 
who cringe as they see in it elements of themselves. It has become a 
cultural embodiment of what we feel about working life at the 
beginning of the twenty- first century. 

So it seems that, at the moment, the external pressures on 
organisations are being felt more strongly than the pressure from 
within. This chapter considers each of the three external pressures in 
turn, presenting evidence about how they are viewed by 
organisational decision-makers. The overall results of our NOP 
survey regarding the importance of drivers of organisational change 
and how strongly they are seen as being a threat are shown in Table 1 
and Table 2 respectively. 



Table 1 

Drivers ranked as Percentage 
'very important' 

Regulation and legislation 74% 

Changing customer 

demands 67% 

New technologies 60% 

New members of staff 45% 

Competition from the UK 42% 

Competition 

internationally 21% 

New management theory 16% 



Table 2 

Drivers seen as Percentage 
threat 

Competition from the UK 55% 

Competition 

internationally 45% 

Regulation and legislation 35% 

Changing customer 

demands 8% 

New management theory 4% 

New members of staff 3% 

New technologies 2% 
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Intensifying competition 

Competitiveness is the major preoccupation of most UK businesses 
and business organisations. The past half-century in particular, has 
seen UK businesses subjected to the harsh winds of international 
competition as globalisation has marched on. Writing about those 
who use the word pejoratively, Financial Times columnist John Kay 
writes 'Once, privatisation was used as an umbrella term by oppo- 
nents of market-oriented reforms. Today, globalisation has a similar 
interpretation. Globalisation is things that people hostile to the 
modern market economy dislike.' 25 But for former World Trade 
Organization (WTO) adviser and Economist journalist Philippe 
Legrain: 

Globalisation has the potential to do immense good. Just look at 
the amazing leap in American and European living standards 
since the Second World War... Study after study confirms it: 
freer trade makes us richer. Foreign competition keeps 
companies on their toes; new technologies spread faster; 
countries specialise in what they do best and buy the rest for less 
from abroad. 26 

But as markets have become open to competition and monopolies 
broken down, global competition has had immediate and negative 
impacts on people within organisations. Corporate restructuring, 
downsizing, delayering, outsourcing, offshoring are all tools for 
finding the extra competitive advantage in a global market place and 
they can all put the future of particular employees into uncertainty. 

In our survey of business leaders we asked whether national and 
international competition are seen as important drivers of 
organisational change. For the moment at least, competition from the 
UK is seen as being most important: 42% saw it as being very 
important, while 38% saw it as being somewhat important. This 
compares to 21% seeing competition internationally as a very 
important driver of organisational change and 21% seeing it as 
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somewhat important. When asked, 55% of those questioned saw 
competition from the UK as being a threat while 45% saw 
competition internationally as being a threat. 

The trend towards offshoring has perhaps been the most high 
profile manifestation of intensifying competition in the UK media 
recently. But our survey of business leaders showed 29% thought that 
this trend was likely to increase over the next decade while 71% 
thought it would not. This suggests either the importance placed on 
offshoring by the media is overstated or that UK business leaders are 
unprepared for its implications. Given the speed of globalisation and 
the rapidly growing educated middle class in countries such as India 
and China, we believe the evidence points to the latter. 

Part of competing against other organisations is competing to keep 
up with consumer desires and trends. In our survey of business 
leaders, 67% thought changing consumer demands would be a Very 
important' driver of organisational change while 28% saw it as a 
'somewhat important' driver of change. And 81% of them saw these 
changing demands as an opportunity rather than something neutral 
or a threat. 

In their book The Support Economy Shoshana Zubhoff and James 
Maxmin argue that in our complex bewildering world it will be the 
organisations that provide 'deep support' that will thrive. 27 But does 
'deep support' for the customer come at the price of 'deep support' for 
the employee? It is here that the role of trade unions comes into 
question. Madeleine Bunting writes of work in the 1990s, 'instead of 
joining a trade union people sought private solutions, treating 
themselves to aromatherapy or a nice holiday in the sun instead.' But 
she is worried about the space that has been left: 'The undermining of 
the unions has left a vacuum in Britain. Who speaks for the working 
man and woman? Where is the campaign to wrest back control of our 
time, to demand the right to a day's work which leaves one with the 
energy to do more than stagger home and slump on the sofa?' 28 

Regulation and legislation 

The relationship between private enterprise and government is often 
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envisioned as verging on the allergic. In truth, it is a story of deep and 
historic interdependence. Companies have always depended on 
regulation and legislation to create the kind of operating conditions, 
legitimacy and trust needed to sustain private transactions. 
Governments, for their part, are dependent on companies for the 
economic growth on which tax revenues and public spending 
depends. In this sense, for example, limited liability status is a kind of 
compact between firms and government. 29 

Despite growing discomfort at excessive corporate power and 
influence, this interdependence continues to this day. In The Risk 
Management of Everything, LSE Professor Michael Power argues that 
organisations are being 'turned inside-out'. 30 Internal systems, 
controls and governance models that would once have been strictly 
the organisation's private concern have increasingly become objects 
of public scrutiny and regulation because of the collective 
consequences if they prove defective. High profile corporate failures 
such as BCCI, Polly Peck, Barings, Equitable Life and Enron have had 
a hugely negative impact on share prices, public trust and the 
financial fortunes of customers and employees. 

But turning organisations inside out leaves fewer and fewer areas 
of organisational life not subject to some kind of scrutiny. A common 
reaction is for organisations - and their leaders - to try to take a 
greater level of control over every area of activity that they can. This 
can come at the expense of individual employees who feel they are 
being overly monitored and disempowered by centralised control. It 
has been accelerated by a greater focus on the individuals at the top 
who will be responsible for failure if it takes place. One example is the 
financial services sector, where the regulator has introduced a system 
of 'named individuals' within large financial services firms who could 
go to jail if regulations are breached. 

It is also extenuated by the fear on the part of some companies of 
what has come to be known as a 'compensation culture' as people 
come to expect that if something goes wrong somebody should pay 
and take the blame. This is not limited to consumers who feel they 
have been wronged, but also includes employees. As Robert Taylor 
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found in the ESRC study, 'There is clear evidence of an increase in the 
amount of litigation coming from employees that is being experienced 
by managers in their workplaces.' 31 In the 2002 study, 16% of managers 
said that their companies had had to spend more money on legal 
advice over employment issues over the past three years compared with 
only 6% who said they had spent less and 67% about the same. 

When we asked business leaders to rate the importance of 
regulation and legislation as a cause of organisational change over the 
next decade, 74% rated it Very important' and 22% as 'somewhat 
important'. While not heavily ranked as a threat, it is seen as being the 
most important single driver of organisational change. 

Craving security 

In many large companies, security has assumed a much greater profile 
than at any time in recent history. In a 2003 survey of International 
Security Management Association (ISMA) members (who are drawn 
from Global 200 and Fortune 500 companies) there was 
overwhelming consensus that business continuity and personnel 
safety have been propelled to the top of the risk management 
agenda. 32 Senior executives we spoke to told us that the effect that 
concern about security is having on choices made around UK 
boardrooms about organisational structures and procedures should 
not be underestimated. 

The rise in importance of security is usually explained with 
reference to 9/11; in a survey carried out by Janusian of individuals 
responsible for corporate security in companies in Britain, two-thirds 
of respondents had seen their budgets rise since 9/11. 33 

There is also the fact that the penalties for organisations getting 
security wrong are so much greater. With the introduction of the 
crime of corporate manslaughter and the growing trend towards 
personal accountability, board directors could find themselves 
personally liable when something goes wrong. The rise of litigation is 
particularly important in corporate terms because it brings not only 
the risk of direct financial loss, but also reputational damage, the 
consequences of which can last for years. 
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For Nassim Taleb, mathematician, trader and author, security is 
related to the ability to handle and understand 'black swan' events: 

A black swan is an outlier, an event that lies beyond the realm 
of normal expectations. Most people expect all swans to be 
white because that's what their experience tells them; a black 
swan is by definition a surprise. Nevertheless, people tend to 
concoct explanations for them after the fact, which makes them 
appear more predictable, and less random, than they are. Our 
minds are designed to retain, for efficient storage, past 
information that fits into a compressed narrative. This 
distortion, called the hindsight bias, prevents us from adequately 
learning from the past. 34 

Even if no breach of security occurs, organisations are increasingly 
subject to damage because of the potential of a break of security Be it 
comedy terrorists at Windsor Castle, hunt protesters making it onto 
the floor of the chamber of the House of Commons or newspaper 
reporters finding security loopholes in baggage checks at airports, the 
culture of security is affecting many organisations. Security drives 
organisational change by exerting a pressure for centralised control in 
an unpredictable world. This affects disorganisation because of the 
trade-offs it can often entail between security and predictability and 
the privacy and freedom of employees. 

Historically, a 'perimeter fence' approach to security has been 
adopted by many companies where they make themselves secure by 
keeping people out. A small group of 'security professionals' decide 
who has access to what and when. These security departments are 
often made up of people with armed forces or security service 
backgrounds, well used to a command- and- control approach. 

But for employees this can lead to a feeling of being constantly 
watched. Security can get in the way of doing their jobs in the ways 
that they feel is best; becoming something that is only ever seen when 
it is being obstructive. And given the importance of security, 
employees often feel they have no recourse or ability to question and 
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adapt policy or practice. Security becomes something that is 'done to' 
employees rather than something they have a stake in. And when 
approached like this, security policy can breed suspicion between 
colleagues, and between employees and decision-makers about 
motives. For example, swipe card gates that are meant to keep out 
unwanted visitors can be seen as an instrument of control over 
working hours, checking who is in the office and when. 

But as Rachel Briggs has written, it does not have to be like this. A 
new agenda for 'commitment-based security' is emerging over which 
employees take greater control and responsibility for security, which 
then becomes positively embedded in the culture of organisations. 35 

The relationships between these three types of pressure are 
multifaceted and often unpredictable. The changes they will bring 
about are not simple to understand - there will rarely be a direct 
relationship between cause and effect and unintended consequences 
will abound. But each of these pressures can be managed in such a 
way that organisations steer a sustainable course away from hyper- 
organisation and burnt-out, stressed employees. 

In Chapter 5 we will return to how we believe organisations can 
achieve this and the dilemmas they will need to resolve between the 
desire for disorganisation and the need for survival in a seemingly 
ever more hostile environment. First, though, we describe practically 
how disorganisation can be manifested in new types of organisations 
emerging over the coming decade. 
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4. Darwin's Appendix 

A typology of future organisations 



As Charles Darwin, the father of modern biology, sat, quill in hand, 
penning the final touches to his Origin of Species, he no doubt 
marvelled at the advantages evolution had gifted him over other 
beasts. But the beauty of his theory was not just that it explained the 
many things he found useful about his body, like opposable thumbs 
or a hyper-developed cerebral cortex, but also the continued existence 
of some things he found much less helpful. Like his appendix. 

Darwin's appendix offers us an insight into some of the most 
puzzling paradoxes of organisational life. For as we look at organisa- 
tions, we see some models and methods of co-ordination that appear 
inherently superior to any alternative we might think of, as if they 
were natural laws of organisation, institutional truths we take to be 
self-evident. Yet we also see routines, ways of working or whole 
entities that, to put it politely, would not be part of our plans if we 
were starting from scratch. Few who spend time interacting with or 
within an organisation have not at some point been confronted with 
the odd, the inefficient or the downright infuriating, only to be told 
'it's just the way things are done around here.' And although 
organisations often view their external environment as threatening, 
uncertain and ever-changing, the experience of people inside 
organisations is often of remarkable, occasionally very frustrating, 
stability. Old habits can die thumpingly hard. 
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With this evolutionary metaphor in mind, the purpose of this 
chapter is to propose a typology of organisational forms that could be 
much more influential in 10 years' time than they are now because of 
disorganisation. The typology consists of the following: 

O public value company 

O plug and play organisation 

O democratic firm 

O navigator organisation 

O faith-based company 

O open-source financier 

O new union 

O live/work organisation 

O icon organisation 

O auction army 

One or two may be clearly recognisable, reflecting the capacity of 
some organisational forms to adapt to considerable changes in their 
environment while preserving a set of core characteristics. Others 
may be hybrids, fusing elements of more familiar organisational types 
to produce something distinctively new. Still others may be radically 
new, reflecting the potential for periods of relative stability to be 
punctuated by periods of rapid change, in which conditions emerge 
for whole new organisational forms to emerge. Where examples exist 
today we have included them as short case studies to help illustrate 
the typology. For each type we will look at the response to change, 
typical employees, culture and ethos, and size. 

The public value company 

It would be unwise to predict the downfall of any of the current legal 
models of organisational form due to disorganisation. The limited 
company, the charity and the public sector organisation will continue 
to exist as vehicles for organising different kinds of activity. But their 
usefulness as institutional signposts of the values that underpin them 
is in long-term decline. Selling off public utilities such as gas, 
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telecommunications and electricity, and encouraging different sectors 
to play a role in the provision of public services such as social care, 
have blurred the boundaries between public, private and community 

Until recently, however, the assumption has been that unleashing 
market disciplines on public institutions was the best way to 
create economic value (primarily through efficiency gains and 
lower costs to the taxpayer). The rise of public value companies, by 
contrast, is based on the application of public values to private 
institutions. These values may still include lower costs, but they also 
include other things that people value when it comes to the provision 
of certain kinds of goods: sustainability, fairness, legitimacy and so on. 36 

So-called 'public interest companies' are one example of what this 
might look like, operating within frameworks set by policy-makers 
but at arm's length from government and accountable more directly 
to their users and communities rather than capital markets. 
Currently, there are a few examples in the UK including housing 
associations, Glas Cymru (the Welsh water utility) and Hackney 
Learning Trust. In addition, proposals for 'community interest 
companies' are aimed at providing a new legal shell for the social 
enterprises, which are an increasingly important part of the local 
social fabric. 

The definition and structures of public value companies will no 
doubt diversify and morph as organisations play with different 
configurations of public, private and community boundaries, and as 
the values and expectations of consumers and citizens catch up to this 
changing reality. 

O Reaction to change: blurring of boundaries between old 
legal models. 

O Typical employees: values-driven, high- achievers, 
frustrated by previous experience of other sectors. 

O Culture and ethos: public-spirited but entrepreneurial. 

O Size: diverse, although likely to be smaller than 

conventional public sector organisations in order to 
remain nimble. 
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The plug and play organisation 

An expansion in the number of smaller organisations and freelance 
individuals could lead to new organisations to support them, and to 
provide functions such as administration, human resources or the 
regulatory interface that would be prohibitively costly or difficult for 
any one small organisation to provide itself. These companies would 
create value by allowing individuals to 'borrow' economies of scale for 
particular things. 

Plug and play companies would themselves be a driver of 
organisational diversity by making sustainable forms of organisation, 
and particularly micro-organisation, that otherwise might not be 
logistically or financially feasible. 

Since they could drive down the cost of administration for 
whatever service they perform, these may become not-for-profit 
companies with directors drawn from the small organisations or 
individuals that use them. One example of this approach is the 
'Mezzanine' cluster model operated by the Community Action 
Network (CAN), where groups of not-for-profit organisations come 
together to share office spaces and facilities, driving down their fixed 
costs by pooling overheads. Each organisation has a seat on the board 
of the company set up to administer the facility. 

O Reaction to change: growth of freelancers, micro - 
businesses and small non-profit companies. 

O Typical employees: experienced, functional experts, well- 
connected and entrepreneurial. 

O Culture and ethos: highly specialised; emphasis on 
building high-trust relationships with customers. 

O Size: would tend to be fairly small, although some may 
grow. 
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Case study: The Mezzanine 

The last thing small not-for-profit organisations want to have to 
spend their very limited resources on is entering into the legal, 
bureaucratic and practical problems of office management. But 
having a well-managed, well-located office is essential for such 
organisations to be effective. Community Action Network, an 
organisation aiming 'to stimulate new, entrepreneurial ways to 
tackle social problems more effectively and more efficiently' came 
up with a solution. 

'We began with five tenants and a short lease on 3500 square 
feet just off Leicester Square,' explains Adele Blakebrough, the co- 
founder and Executive Director of CAN. 'Our aim was to network 
social entrepreneurs within the voluntary sector: to increase their 
profile, to raise their sights and to help them learn from each other.' 
Now, they help run the Mezzanine in Waterloo, with 25 tenants in 
over 1 9,000 square feet of space. 

Though CAN partly administrate the project, Mezzanine Services 
Ltd is an independent company limited by guarantee, with its own 
full-time office manager. Each organisation in the office is a 
member of MSL, paying a monthly fee to pay for the operating 
costs, including office equipment, mail and franking services, and a 
communications and IT infrastructure that would not be out of 
place in a multinational business. 

The economies of scale and sharing these facilities mean the 
Mezzanine saves its members a total of £230,000 a year in direct 
costs. But for Blakebrough, this is only part of the benefits the 
members receive.'l am convinced that for the social sector there is 
a huge benefit to be had if organisations can get together to share 
knowledge.' The environment - full of bright young social 
entrepreneurs - is ideal for 'cross-fertilization'. As well as sharing 
resources the tenants share networks and ideas, developing cross- 
sector themes and opening up doors for new projects. 
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But such integration and co-operation between members is not 
left up to chance. New tenants are asked to put on a lunch or 
drinks event to explain who they are and what they do. The 
Mezzanine has its very own 'animator', a job that consists of 
nurturing the relationships between organisations, and 
encouraging collaboration. 'The Mezzanine model offers voluntary 
organisations a real opportunity to apply entrepreneurial 
approaches to their work,' praises Matthew Thomson, Director of 
Development atTimeBank,a member of the Mezzanine. 

Though the Mezzanine has encountered its fair share of 
difficulties ('If you give people really nice coffee,' Blakebrough 
notes,' they will drink loads of it!'), the future looks bright. In 2004 it 
moved into a bigger, brighter office in London Bridge, 
incorporating a next generation of entrepreneurs. With lots of 
interest from other people wanting to set up similar 'platform' 
offices, CAN have even developed their own consultancy - Cluster 
Consulting. Soon, perhaps, small not-for-profit organisations 
having to put up with low-quality facilities and back-street offices 
may be a thing of the past. 



The democratic firm 

As we discussed in Chapter 2, one manifestation of disorganisation is 
giving employees a greater say in the future of the organisations they 
work for. At the moment democratic principles seem at odds with the 
structures of most current organisations. But are they necessarily 
incompatible? A handful of 'case study companies' have shown that 
the answer is not necessarily. Ricardo Semler's Semco in Brazil has 
pioneered highly distributed and transparent models of decision- 
making. Film-makers the Farrelly brothers encourage everyone on 
set, from the actors to the grips, to make suggestions how any aspect 
of the movie could be improved. And evidence suggests that, given 
the right conditions, large groups of diverse individuals are much 
better at predicting the future than small groups (for example 
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boards). Within ten years we could see many more examples of 
corporate strategy be decided through the ballot box. 

O Reaction to change: Changing work ethic and people 
wanting a say in the running of the organisations they 
work for. 

O Typical employees: people for whom work is more than a 
job. 

O Culture and ethos: high employee satisfaction, strong 

emphasis on flexible working, meritocratic but fair. 
O Size: medium to large. 

Semco 

When Ricardo Semler inherited the helm of the family firm in 1 980 
he inherited a wealth of problems, including near bankruptcy, vast 
inefficiencies, low productivity and poor morale among em- 
ployees. A four-year flurry of expansion and product line extension 
did nothing to boost the flagging spirit of the company, however, 
largely due to the bureaucratic and slow processes embedded in 
the organisation's structure. So Semler called a general meeting of 
employees, giving birth to a more democratic, humanistic system 
that took inspiration from his previous experience of playing in a 
rock band. Though initially there was a negative reaction to the 
company's transition from a top-down system to one based on 
democracy, ethics and egalitarianism, the shift has paid off. As 
Semler says, 'We took a moribund company and made it thrive, 
chiefly by refusing to squander our greatest asset, people' 

Ten years later Semco had grown by over 900% and risen up the 
Brazilian industrial rankings from fifty-sixth to fourth place. All of 
this has been achieved without a slogan or mission statement. 
Rather, Semco is guided by open dialogues, collaboration, 
participation, teamwork, transparency and a radical power shift 
whereby employees vote for major decisions that affect the 
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company as a whole. Employees are treated like free-willed adults, 
and are given no set working hours, no dress code, no office or 
desk assignments, no perks based on rank, no secretaries or 
receptionists, no set amounts of holiday time, and so on. The 
guideline is to use common sense and to maintain high 
productivity. This involves employees justifying their own position 
every six months, rotating jobs, and other practices designed to 
promote discussion, expansion, and very strong employee- 
company relationships and involvement. 

The navigator organisation 

A complex world confronts citizens and consumers with a 
bewildering array of choices about how to live their lives. In response, 
they will increasingly turn to organisations that help them to navigate 
this terrain by offering what Maxmin and Zuboff call 'deep support'. 
These organisations will succeed not by making products or 
delivering services (although they may help to customise them to 
individual needs) but by developing highly personal, long-standing 
and trusting relationships with their clients. They will become the one 
organisation that a customer turns to for all of their household 
transactions, from finding a plumber to buying a car to opening a 
bank account. They will also focus not just on getting the best deal 
but satisfying ethical concerns and other demands that consumers 
may have. They will be highly dependent on the quality of their 
relationships with both suppliers of the goods and services that their 
customers want, and with the customers themselves. As such, they 
will need to develop new and different ways of defining and 
improving quality, valuing relationships and rewarding the frontline 
staff that build them. 

O Reaction to change: ever-increasing choice and 

complexity for consumers. 
O Typical employees: back-office team expert with excellent 

supply chain management, relationship building and 
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negotiation; frontline managers able to build and sustain 

high-trust relationships. 
O Culture and ethos: high trust; versatile. 
O Size: some will seek trust through high visibility and size; 

others will reflect their 'human scale' through a smaller 

size. 

The faith-based company 

The flipside to the rise of individualism within employees is that, 
once we have it, we can be flummoxed by choice. The choices 
extended to us as individuals seem to grow exponentially. Both as 
consumers and employees the number of potential organisations we 
can have relationships with is growing. This adds to the complexity of 
every choice we have to make, but what does that mean for the shape 
and culture of the organisations servicing those choices? Kevin Kelly 
sees one possible way for each of us to simplify the choices we make: 

When you have a zillion different options, you have to have 
different ways of cutting through. One of the ways you cut 
through those options is you use value sets. You have a set of 
values that enable you to navigate, because it automatically says, 
'Don't bother with these choices. You don't have to worry about 
these.' 37 

People increasingly say that they want to make purchasing decisions 
in line with their beliefs and values. While mainstream brands and 
retailers may attempt to cater for these (supermarkets selling Halal 
meat for example), they fall down on their overall performance since 
they also provide products and services that some people will disagree 
with. Our prediction is that companies catering to specific religious 
groups are likely to increase in influence. They will try either to be 
become vertically integrated (managing everything from point of 
production to point of sale) or new companies will spring up over 
time making sure that the entire product and value chain is in line 
with the values of a particular religious group. Mecca Cola is perhaps 
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the most prominent example of this so far. The rise of faith-based 
brands brings with it the possibility for a fusion of organisational 
mission and ethical or spiritual principles. This is analogous to the 
Congregationalist capitalism of the nineteenth century, when men 
such as Sir Titus Salt provided excellent social amenities for their 
workers in return for sobriety, religious observance and hard work. 

O Reaction to change: backlash against increasing choice, 

people wanting to put their values into purchasing 

decisions and their everyday working lives. 
O Typical employees: people who do not believe in a 

separation of values in life and values at work, people who 

practise what they preach. 
O Culture and ethos: values based, with organisational 

culture mirroring that of the customers they serve. 
O Size: medium or large - need economies of scale to be 

viable. 

Case study: Islamic Bank of Britain 

The 1.8 million strong Muslim community in Britain has long had a 
dilemma when it comes to banking. Under Sharia (Islamic law) 
money itself has no intrinsic value, and the giving and receiving of 
interest, known as 'riba', is forbidden. Hence accounts on services 
that use interest in some way - practically all deposit accounts and 
mortgages, for example - are theoretically out of bounds. While 
some Muslims have decided to use conventional banks in the past, 
few have done so happily. 

The newly opened Islamic Bank of Britain hopes to solve this 
dilemma. At its head is managing director Michael Hanlon, who has 
been working hard with the Financial Services Authority (FSA) to 
work round the problems of riba. Together they have managed to 
design an almost complete product range. Instead of mortgage 
loans, for example, the bank buys a house and sells it to a would-be 
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home-owner at a premium using fixed monthly instalments. 
Creating deposit accounts has been tricky because the FSA 
demands that banks guarantee to return a depositor's capital. But 
the settled upon solution is that savers waive any guarantee, and 
the money is then pooled and used to buy goods, which are sold 
for a profit. This profit is then split between the bank and the 
depositor. 

This is not the first time such products have been available in the 
UK. HSBC, for example, having recognised the potential of this 
market, already offers Sharia-compliant pensions, home loan 
schemes and stockbroking services. But these have only had 
limited success. The Islamic Bank of Britain hopes its greater 
understanding of the Muslim community and Islamic beliefs will 
give it the winning edge. Not only are all its products structured in 
a Sharia-compliant way, but all operations are overseen by a select 
panel of Islamic scholars. As a result, the bank does not invest in 
products such as tobacco, pornography or arms. 

It is this wider ethical commitment that Hanlon, himself a 
Christian, hopes will tempt even non-Muslim customers to its 
products: 'I am not going to play the religious card. We are 
positioning this as a new bank with an alternative proposition. We 
want to go out there and compete head-to-head with everyone 
else. It is fair and transparent. You see more and more people 
demanding just these values from their banks, so there is a wider 
appeal to ethically minded non-Muslims.' 

There are, inevitably, some doubters. 'What is being proposed 
with Islamic banking is actually a hardening of the religion,' worries 
Charles Moore, writer for the Daily Telegraph. 'Once there are Islamic 
financial institutions, how long will it be before Muslims . . . seek to 
establish their own law within [Muslim] areas, the germ of a state 
within a state?' But Hanlon dismisses such conservative thinking. 
Times have changed.There was no political will before . . . but now 
the government here is strongly promoting greater inclusiveness 
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within society. The tragic events of September 1 1 changed the 
world in a lot of ways.' 

Islamic banking had previously been considered a niche 
product, but Hanlon is ambitious, and the sheer size of the market 
suggests there is serious potential. Recently, the German state of 
Saxony-Anhalt raised 100 million Euros (£66 million) by issuing the 
first European 'sukuk', an Islamic bond. If Hanlon succeeds in his 
further plans to create branches in Europe, where there are at least 
1 5 million Muslims, then this may be the beginning of a new wave 




The open source financier 

Open source is all the rage. With Linux and Apache now more than 
just thorns in the side of the big boys of the software world, 
established players such as Sun and IBM are seeing the value of 
investing in open source. The basic idea is to provide a methodology 
for collaborating on the development of products and then sharing 
the use of the (hopefully better) products that result from that 
collaboration. 

At the moment this is done without any legal underpinning, 
governed largely according to a set of shared norms and values (such 
as those held by pioneers of the Internet) that might loosely be 
referred to as the 'hacker ethic'. 38 But as organisations rather than 
individuals have a stake in the product, and as open source approaches 
move further away from their origins in software programming, a new 
way of formalising the process may emerge. Not withstanding the 
increasingly commercial business model of open source delivered by 
IBM, Red Hat or Novell, the resulting model may be something that 
resembles a new model mutual, which is owned by its members through 
their investment (albeit perhaps of intellectual as opposed to financial 
capital), but with the necessary legal protections or obligations required 
for it to operate in a range of different institutional settings and among a 
variety of other types of organisation. 
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O Reaction to change: technology allowing mass 
collaboration in the development of products. 

O Typical employees: venture capitalists with a conscience. 

O Culture and ethos: based on open source principles and 
the hacker ethic. 

O Size: medium. 

Case study: The Open Source Application Foundation (OSAF) 

Mitch Kapor, developer of Lotus 1-2-3 - a 'killer application' that 
changed the world of computing - has been one of the big names 
in software development for a long time. By 2001 he had served 
time as a designer, CEO, entrepreneur, angel investor, activist and, 
lastly, as a rather unsatisfied venture capitalist. 'As I sat amidst the 
ruins of the dot com world contemplating what to do,' he muses,'l 
was looking for a next thing that would be both personally 
meaningful and contribute something to the world of computing.' 

The result was the Open Source Application Foundations non- 
profit organisation with a mission to 'create and gain wide 
adoption of Open Source application software of uncompromising 
quality'.The product it aims to create, Chandler, has been touted as 
a rival to Microsoft Outlook - much to the annoyance of Kapor: 'We 
aren't targeting Exchange or Outlook in any direct kind of way, but 
inventing a new product. Anybody that actually wants to compete 
...will need to go multiple stages down the road.' 

The vision is of a fundamentally different Personal Information 
Manager, built from basic foundations with the source code kept 
entirely open throughout. According to Kapor, in these hard times 
for software start-ups the Open Source style of development is the 
only way to develop innovative applications. And though OSAF 
itself is non-profit making, he would be very happy for others to 
make money from their work in the future. The licence scheme will 
permit both non-commercial and commercial development on the 
code base, with funds being channelled back into further 
development. 
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But the road so far has not been entirely smooth. 'I had some 
nervousness/ he admits/that if you give up too much control too 
soon then people will take it in directions that you don't want 
to see it going'. The team of about 15 employees - and Kapor 
himself - came mainly from traditional styles of programming, 
many working for Apple or Microsoft, and at times dealing with 
the external Open Source community has been difficult. An 
outside critique of the organisation in May 2003 found 'staff 
lack clarity about the relationship between paid staff and 
volunteers.' 

To deal with this, Mitchell Baker, a long-time Open-Sourcer and 
Chief Lizard Wrangler at mozilla.org, was brought in to guide 
OSAF's relations with its growing community. Her role has been to 
'help OSAF develop a work style that allows the entire community 
to participate to the maximum extent feasible'. Now things are 
looking better: 'The project isn't quite such a fragile seedling, and 
we are more able to engage.' Gradually, the open source 
community is learning how to work successfully with OSAF's more 
rigid structure. 

As for funding such ambitiously innovative organisations, Kapor 
concedes:'No sane VC would or should fund a venture to compete 
with the Microsoft monopoly'. OSAF itself was given a $5 million 
start-up from Kapor, but this is not their only source of funding - 
impressed with the work so far, the Andrew Mellon Foundation 
and a consortium of universities gave another $2.75 million to 
extend the project into use within higher education. 

You don't need to encourage programmers to write open- 
source software; they're already encouraged, since they essentially 
invented open source for their own amusement. What I would like 
to see over time is more investment - not for-profit investment, but 
investment from foundations and the public sector, where a big 
open-source project would be a public benefit held in the public 
trust. Having the funding to get stuff started is an area in which I 
hope that my example will encourage other people. 
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OSAF's success has, for example, already helped Mitchell Baker 
further her own ambitions outside the organisation. In 2003 
Mozilla Foundations public benefit corporation working on open 
source Internet and email tools, secured $2 million string-free from 
America Online. If Kapor's belief that 'most good software hasn't 
been invented yet' holds, then this sort of not-for-profit 




The new union 

Struggling in many places to renew their image and role for a changed 
world, trade unions could carve a strategically crucial niche for 
themselves at the interface between our identities as workers and as 
consumers. As these identities increasingly seem to be in conflict, the 
ability to navigate the trade-offs could be highly prized. We might see 
trade unions working with consumer groups, perhaps even merging 
and then providing services to companies that help them turn a zero- 
sum game between the interests of employees and the interests of 
customers into a solution that is in the best interests of all. 

O Reaction to change: rising stress in the workplace, 

increasing working hours, demands for flexible working. 

O Typical employees: trade unionists, campaigners, 
communicators. 

O Culture and ethos: versatile, media savvy. 

O Size: small to medium, they probably will not rely on 
mass membership. 

The live/work organisation 

For the people for whom work and play are becoming indistin- 
guishable (Richard Florida calls them the 'creative class') we may see a 
rise in organisations that not only provide workspace but also offer 
living space as a response to the idea of creativity coming from close 
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collaboration. Traditionally this has been the artists' collective or the 
band who live together but as property prices rise it's an idea that 
might spread. Already some cities are experimenting with ways of 
encouraging creative professionals through schemes such as 'Creative 
Lofts' in Huddersfield, which provides live/work space. Of course the 
concept of mixing work and life to such an extent might be some 
people's idea of hell. 

O Reaction to change: rise of individualism, changing work 
ethic. 

O Typical employees: creatives, players. 
O Culture and ethos: unrelenting. 
O Size: small. 

The icon organisation 

The Beckhams might seem to be just a brand but beneath the surface 
an organisation with staff, turnover and a market value exists. Relying 
on a quasi-religious following, the organisation is highly skilled at 
communication and creating relationships with individual followers. 
They are also adept at the reinvention of icons and symbols. This 
celebrity brand, with its accompanying entourage and organisation, 
shows no sign of waning. 

Take Gordon Brown's baby bond idea one step further and 
consider not just family or government investment in the future of an 
individual child (from parents, godparents etc.) but investment by 
private shareholders. What would happen if shares in a child's future 
were public listed and traded? Just as David Bowie issued 'Bowie 
bonds' against the value of his future royalties, what if families started 
issuing bonds against the future earning potential of their children? 
What sources of information and transparency would be needed to 
make this work? Would they ever be compatible with ethical 
principles and privacy? 

O Reaction to change: rising individualism. 
O Typical employees: ambitious individuals. 
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O Culture and ethos: competitive, every person for him or 

herself. 
O Size: micro. 

The auction army 

Auction sites such as eBay allow cheap auctions of listed products. 
Imagine if people listed themselves on eBay describing their skills, 
experience and contacts and their time could be bought and sold and 
combined to form an organisation or complete a certain project. 
What means of verifying knowledge would be needed to make this 
work? How could we build trust and confidence in them? 

O Reaction to change: the long wave of technology and 

growing use of reputation systems. 
O Typical employees: today's temps. 
O Culture and ethos: a job is a job. 

O Size: most suited to small and medium organisations where 
recruitment costs would normally be more significant. 

We want to emphasise that our intention has not been to quantify or 
rank the importance of these types against each other or against the 
organisational models we have today. Neither is this typology meant 
to be exhaustive. Rather, we think it is useful for two reasons. 

First, each reflects one possible outcome of the interaction between 
a set of drivers that are real and present. The types themselves simply 
help to think through and make concrete the implications of some of 
these drivers. Thinking imaginatively about the organisations we 
might have enables us to see how disorganisation might manifest 
itself in our own organisations. That, we contend, is a valuable 
process for anyone involved in organisations, because even if these 
types remain unrealised or peripheral, the drivers they reflect will be 
having an impact. Conventional organisations may come to reflect or 
embody in microcosm some of the organising principles we have 
sought to isolate. 
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Second, the organisations we will have is partly a function of the 
organisations we have had - structures are 'path dependent'. But it 
also depends on how conducive the conditions are for new 
organisations to take shape, and these are not beyond our capacity to 
shape and influence, if not control. 
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Creating new patterns of 
participation in organisations 



On 30 January 1912, Frederick Winslow Taylor sat in a committee 
room in the United States House of Representatives in Washington 
D.C. as a panel of hostile interrogators fired question after question at 
him, determined to uncover the truth behind what the whole country 
was now calling 'the Taylor system.' 

The catchily-named 'Special Committee to Investigate the Taylor 
and Other Systems of Shop Management' had been convened a year 
earlier after a strike by workers at the government arsenal in 
Watertown, Massachusetts. At the centre of the dispute had been the 
introduction of new management methods based on the principles of 
efficiency, which Taylor been developing for the previous two decades 
and which had now earned him considerable fame - and notoriety. 

Taylor, founder of the 'scientific management' school and the man 
responsible for what Peter Drucker called 'the most powerful as well 
as the most lasting contribution America has made to western 
thought since the Federalist papers,' had begun his career as a 
patternmaker's apprentice. But he had risen rapidly up the 
managerial ladder, thanks to his pioneering approach to achieving 
efficiency in time and effort through the careful observation and 
reorganisation of the most minute details of working practices. In the 
process, he laid down a blueprint for modern organisation that is 
being followed to this day. 

After many hours fending off questions about the impact of his 
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methods on the working man and eulogising about the gains to be 
had from adopting them, Taylor found himself in the middle of a 
lengthy peroration on the science of shovelling. If a man was 
shovelling coal, he explained, he needed a different size and shape 
shovel than if he was shovelling gravel. Otherwise he would not 
achieve the regulation 21.5lb shovelfuls which, Taylor had 
meticulously calculated, gave him the largest pile of material at the 
end of the day. 

Having listened intently to this account, John Q. Tilson, one of the 
three congressmen on the panel, fixed Taylor with a withering stare. 
'You have told us about the effect on the pile,' said Tilson. 'But what 
about the effect on the man?' 

People first 

In this report, we have argued that the same questions - about how to 
organise ourselves to achieve common purposes while respecting the 
other things that matter to us as people - are being asked a century 
later. The pressure to make organisations more productive must be 
balanced with the desire for them to be more human. In the longer 
run, the ability of organisations to keep producing innovation and 
improvement in the way they work depends on their ability to attract, 
retain and generate commitment among workers and customers with 
a much wider range of priorities. 

The offer that organisations have traditionally made to their 
employees - of security, shelter and incremental progression in pay 
and position - is increasingly difficult to sustain, at least beyond a 
narrow group of core staff. As the external environment facing 
organisations has become more ruthless and unpredictable, most 
have sought to retain agility by reducing their costs and liabilities and 
externalising risk. Employees have been moved off the payroll into 
part-time or short-term contracts. Support services have been 
outsourced to specialists to enable a tighter focus on core 
competences. The decline of trade unions has increased managerial 
leverage over pay and conditions, with a growing chasm between 
those in secure, predictable patterns of employment and those locked 
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out. Performance management systems have evolved ever more 
sophisticated ways of counting and measuring activity and punishing 
or rewarding the workers that contribute to it. 

But many people yearn for a different kind of experience of 
organisational life - one that affords them more autonomy from 
layers of managerial oversight, and more freedom to craft their 
engagement with the workplace in ways that reflect the other things 
that matter to them. When economic exchange places a growing 
premium on knowledge and skills that are locked in people's heads, 
when many of the things that matter most to organisational 
performance cannot easily be measured, when 'soft' skills have a more 
obvious link to 'hard' profits, the dilemma facing organisational 
leaders becomes clear. How can we secure ongoing commitment from 
our employees when survival in a fast- changing, fragmented world 
seems to depend on staying nimble and minimising liabilities? 

Organisations in the UK do not yet have the answer to this 
dilemma. In our research we came across startling evidence of just 
how far organisational commitment goes for UK employees. When 
we asked whether they thought they were more likely to get a higher 
salary and greater responsibility with their current employer or by 
getting a new job with another organisation, two in five (41%) 
working members of the general public said with another 
organisation. This applied as much to employees of public sector 
organisations as those in the private sector. 

The expectation of loyalty to an existing employer, and of 
progression over time within one organisation, seems to have 
diminished. This may be a realistic assessment of what to expect from 
today's labour market, but it has important implications. On one 
hand, organisations must keep learning new ways to motivate and 
retain staff and help them improve their own effectiveness. On the 
other, in a world of looser, more flexible relationships between 
workers and hirers, customers and suppliers, organisations need new 
ways to communicate with networks of people without trying to bind 
them into exclusive or hierarchical relationships. 

At first sight, what we have called disorganisation seems to add to 
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the pressure. People's growing desire for flexibility drives and 
encourages organisational fragmentation. But disorganisation is more 
important than that; the disparate forces it embodies appear to offer 
the most compelling responses to this dilemma. While Taylorism put 
the 'pile' before the 'man', the logic of disorganisation is that work can, 
and should, be built around people - not the other way round. 

This organisational logic often can only be found by careful study 
of the internal rhythms and the external relationships that different 
organisations embody, what is sometimes called the 'hidden wiring', 
though organisational logic is more social than electrical. But the fact 
that it is half-hidden makes it no less powerful, both for the success of 
organisations and for the conditions and opportunities that it creates 
for people. 

Rather than in their formal leadership structure or their legal 
constitution, future templates for organisations will emerge from the 
cumulative interactions of their workers with the formal elements of 
their structure and operation, such as information technology and 
accounting. The logic of disorganisation could create new 
combinations of flexibility and reliability, of human scale contact 
combined with widespread reach and accessibility, of shared 
commitment to pooling risks and pressures in return for a greater 
sense of involvement and creativity at work. 

Just how far-reaching that logic proves to be is hard to predict, in 
part because it depends on choices which are ours still to make about 
how best to innovate, improvise or ignore our way through the 
transition. Yet for people in organisations, whatever their station or 
status, it will be difficult to feel a sense of agency without first 
answering some of these questions: 

O Where are the opportunities to shape this future? 
O Who will wield them? 

O What are the constraints on widening involvement in 

decision-making? 
O Who are the winners and losers from disorganisation 

going to be? 
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O What are the elements of a successful organisational 

strategy for coping with disorganisation? 
O What kinds of learning and knowledge-collection will 

help organisations to adapt? 
O What role might regulation and public policy play in 

creating the environment in which new organisational 

forms develop? 

O How do we foster a longer-term discussion of the kinds of 
organisations we want and the conditions under which 
they might emerge? 

Seeing the whole puzzle 

Disorganisation will manifest itself in myriad, hybrid ways. Case 
study companies offer us a glimpse of what prioritising different 
elements of it - informality, flexible working, devolving autonomy to 
the frontline, inclusive decision-making, open membership, inte- 
gration through shared technology, asserting the primacy of values - 
can look like in practice. Our typology sought to extend some of that 
thinking to its logical conclusion. But for each organisation the 
pressures will be felt differently; consequently, how they seek to 
accommodate them will vary. 

One reason why disorganisation will not be automatically 
embraced is that its benefits will not be distributed evenly or fairly. 
There will be winners and losers, within and between firms, 
industries and nations, some of whom may be surprising. In New 
Zealand, for example, groups of casual workers who are employed 
picking fruit in areas such as Hawke's Bay already use mobile phones 
to gain leverage over employers. They text each other the wage that 
different growers are offering per basket that day before going en 
masse to work for whomever is paying best and leaving other growers 
in the lurch. But generally speaking, the distribution will follow 
familiar patterns with the burden being borne by particular groups of 
workers and their communities. 

As such, disorganisation could help make a decisive shift in the 
political debate away from the relatively recent concern with the 
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amount of work available towards a renewed interest in the quality of 
working lives. Just as questions were once asked about wealthy factory 
owners benefiting from child labour, so it must be asked: are the 
benefits of disorganisation experienced by one group achieved at the 
expense of the happiness of others? 

Those who best answer the questions above will first have realised 
that disorganisation can be viewed as threatening or liberating, 
depending on how much, and which parts, of the puzzle of 
organisational change you can see. The view from the top, looking 
down, may be very different from the view at the bottom, looking up. 

The task for organisational leaders is to make the whole puzzle 
more visible and therefore less threatening; to find new ways of 
surfacing and combining the views and aspirations of as many people 
within their organisations as possible. We believe this implies an 
approach to experimenting, at least on the margins, with new ways of 
involving people in decision-making. 

It will mean creating new ways of structuring mass involvement in 
deciding and measuring organisational progress. From the point of 
view of individual employees these forms of engagement will be 
different from what has gone before because they will be personal 
agreements rather than standardised and collective ones. 

The organisations that succeed will be those that create more 
opportunities than they close down. They will mobilise people, 
individually and collectively, to find responses to the challenges of 
organisational life that disorganisation presents. 

To manage the unpredictability of disorganisation will require that 
organisations develop new sources of certainty. The best jazz 
musicians appear to improvise effortlessly, yet their ability is founded 
on dedication and practice, and their playing takes place within clear 
harmonic structures and rhythms. In the same vein, organisations 
may only be able to disorganise successfully in some areas if they can 
organise more effectively in others. For example, developing systems 
of communication that are more sophisticated in mapping 
knowledge and skills across an organisation, providing employees 
with the means to locate and retrieve this information more simply, 
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could make flexible working more feasible, as it would reduce the 
need to locate people physically in the same spaces at the same time. 

Arguably the most compelling area for developing this principle is 
what Henry Chesbrough of the Harvard Business School has termed 
the shift to 'open innovation'. The old paradigm - of closed 
innovation - was based on the view that successful innovation 
requires control. It assumed that firms must be self-reliant 'because 
one cannot be sure of the quality, availability and capability of others' 
ideas: "If you want something done right, you've got to do it yourself." 
Open innovation, on the other hand, implies that organisations adopt 
a radically different approach for combining external and internal 
ideas into new architectures, systems and roles. Open source 
organizations such as Linux appear to succeed through such 
disorganisation - enrolling thousands of disparate individuals in the 
stewardship and improvement of a product simply by appealing to 
their moral purpose and creative instinct. But they actually also 
depend on making some things more rather than less concrete: the 
criteria for judging success, for example, and simple rules for taking 
part in discussion or development of pieces of the system. 

There will surely be limits to how much meaningful participation 
is possible. One important source of variation will be sectoral. Will 
participation be confined to knowledge -intensive, high-value added 
industries where human and social capital are the key ingredients of 
success, and people the organisation's key asset? Will disorganisation 
in horticulture look anything like disorganisation in software 
programming? 

How different organisations interpret and respond to these 
pressures will partly reflect their values in a world in which sectoral 
status, ownership structure and mission statements are patchy guides 
to the organisational values that stand behind them. 

In past decades, the process of making values real in organisations 
was often most visible in the handling of conflicts between workers 
and management, or, more benignly, through decisions about the 
recipients of corporate charitable giving. But those days are largely 
gone. Companies are now going through a painful process of realising 
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that they need fuller and more convincing ways of determining and 
expressing their values. If mission statements and CSR policies fail to 
have authenticity and practical application, the effects are all too 
obvious: companies are punished by NGOs, pilloried by a sceptical 
and cynical media or find themselves with an unmotivated, 
uncommitted workforce. 

So organisations are having to live out their values in the way that 
they work. In other words, their approach to organisation and 
disorganisation in practice, creates a cumulative impact which is the 
most reliable guide to values. 

Disorganisation could create new recipes for securing commit- 
ment from people, in turn giving them greater autonomy and 
freedom to make their own personal values real within their working 
life and their organisations. 

The design and development of organisations will have a 
fundamental impact on the well-being of millions of us over the next 
decade. It will help to establish whether work, family and personal 
lives can be combined in sustainable ways. It will influence the 
distribution of opportunity and wealth in a capitalist economy. It will 
shape the extent to which economic life can tap the creativity and 
commitment distributed across communities, and make ingenuity a 
collective phenomenon rather than an individual trait. This report 
has argued that our current landscape offers a wide range of paths for 
organisational evolution, and therefore opportunities for shaping the 
future. 

The question is: are we ready for what we might see? 
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